





TT Tijuana Brass were off and running. We were playing to 
sold-out audiences all over the world, and [had a great time 
seeing cities and towns I never thought I'd ever have a chance to 
see. I was strolling down the beach on Waikiki, while on tour in 
Hawaii, and heard a car horn honking in the distance, beep-beep. 
Then another car answered with beep-beep. For whatever reason, 
L answered both of them with beep-beep-beep-beep-beep, while 
humming “What Now My Love.” That’s how the opening melody is 
phrased if you put the melody to the beeps 
with short notes. “What Now My Love” won a 
Grammy” that year for Best Instrumental 
Arrangement, and this is my opportunity to 
share the award with those anonymous drivers. 

Sol Lake, who wrote many of the Tijuana 
Brass songs, including “The Lonely Bull” and 
“Mexican Shuffle,” contributed one of my 
favorite melodies on the album, “Memories of 
Madrid.” Its sad/happy quality added to the 
romantic and exotic picture that it conjured up 
for me. 

“So What’s New,” written by our guitarist 
John Pisano, turned out to be the theme song 
of a very popular national TV dance party 
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show and was always requested in concert. John Pisano was also 
very helpful in working out arrangements with me. He has a great 
harmonic concept and is also a wonderful jazz musician. 

On a personal note, my father’s favorite Tijuana Brass song 
was “If I Were A Rich Man” from Fiddler On The Roof. My father 
left Russia alone at the age of 16. His dream was to make enough 
money so that he could bring his entire family to the United States. 
He didn’t speak English when the ship docked at Ellis Island in 
_ 1916, but he found a 
"way to survive and 
worked hard to 
finally realize his 
' dream of helping 
_ bring his entire 
family to America. 

I will always 
remember him as a 
gentle, generous and 
loving man. 

— Herb Alpert 








A Time For Love 


In 1961 Gilbert Becaud, the tempestuous French singer and 
former Edith Piaf lyricist famously nicknamed “Mr. 100,000 Volts,” 
had a hit with a smoky bolero called “Et Maintenant.” A year later 
Carl Sigman gave the tune an English-language makeover in the 
form of “What Now My Love,” which the dynamic Shirley Bassey 
made her own. Since then, the durable song has been covered over 
200 times, from Ben E. King to Brenda Lee, from Sarah Vaughan 
to Streisand to Sonny & Cher. 

When it was Herb Alpert’s turn in 1966 (he beat Sinatra by 
seven months), he scrapped the lyrics and dressed up the song's 
original instrumental calm with mandolins, marimbas and subtle 
traces of samba. It became the lead track and conceptual center of 
Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Brass’ sixth and most popular album to 
date, What Now My Love. The album went gold soon after its May 
release and sat in the #1 spot on the Billboard chart for nine weeks 
straight, longer than any other Tijuana Brass outing before it. 

Four years and five albums after Herb Alpert and the Tijuana 
Brass made their full-length debut on The Lonely Bull, the Brass 
machine was still commercially and critically well-oiled: Alpert’s 
take on the Becaud tune earned him Grammy’s for Best Instrumental 
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Arrangement and Best Instrumental Performance. Not bad for 

a year when Alpert’s chart-topping colleagues, Sinatra and The 
Beatles, would take home their own respective trophies for Best 
Album and Best Song. Still feeding off the popularity of Whipped 
Cream & Other Delights and !!Going Places!!, the unprecedented 
chart success of What Now My Love would earn Alpert yet another 
honor, a spot in the Guinness Book Of World Records for having 
five albums in the Billboard Top 20 at the same time. 

What Now My Love was Alpert and the Tijuana Brass’ most 
stylistically consistent and musically cohesive album they'd 
released. While previous Brass albums swung unpredictably 
between Dixieland, surf-rock and romantic lullabies, What Now My 
Love kept its mood swings to a minimum. Sure, “Freckles” (penned 
by “Tijuana Taxi” author Ervan “Bud” Coleman) does a banjo 
boogie that fizzles into a burlesque striptease and Alpert’s quick 
take on Jules Styne and Sammy Cahn’s 1940s tune “Five Minutes 
More” shoots out like a perky cannonball, but mostly What Now 
My Love is an album for postcard sunsets and sleepy mornings 
after. Even Alpert’s version of Fiddler On The Roof's shtetl anthem 
“Tf | Were A Rich Man” is disarmingly mellow. He expertly melts 
Zero Mostel’s trademark bombast into a plaintive trumpet ballad. 

Alpert credits some of the shift to his growing comfort with 
amore stable set of musicians. “We had played all these concerts 
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EAE ” he says. “What Now My Love was just a _ sound 

for me. "Ity was only th 

wake of assembling 

first four studio alb , th 

than a band, a name that ses 

players. “There was no group until a Whipped Cream, 

says. “It may appear from th that I had this Tijuana Brass 
fs the re 


Speke and they were makin 


ic, but that was never the 
case.” Even after Whipped nl 


S never actually 
grew into a permanent line rd dio. Though there 
were a few series regulars (John Pisano on guitar, Nick Ceroli on 
drums, Julius Wechter on marimbas), Alpert always switched out 
musicians to fit the moods and textures of each song. 

On What Now My Love the usual Brass songwriting suspects 
were still on board — the reliably colorful Coleman, the reliably 
Latin-tinged Sol Lake and Julius Wechter — but the album is more 
piano bar than Tijuana bullring. Besides the studied cool of the title 
track (which Sinatra was about to turn into one of his signature 
tunes), the album also features an eerie, hushed version of Ervin 
Drake's “It Was A Very Good Year,” for which Sinatra won a Grammy” 
the year before. There’s also “Magic Trumpet,” from German 
composer and “Strangers In The Night” writer Bert Kaempfert, and 
the album’s wistful closer, “The Shadow Of Your Smile,” which 








had already passed through Bassey, Bennett 
and Sinatra. 

This was the quieter side of Herb Alpert. On 
the album’s cover, he looks serene and relaxed 
next to a cuddling companion, his matador jacket 
unbuttoned after a long day at the office. That 
two mariachi musicians in sombreros could be 
seen off in the distance was telling: the trademark 
“Tijuana sound” that had put Alpert on the pop 
map had almost entirely faded away on What 
Now My Love. Even Wechter’s one-upping of Luiz 
Bonfa on “Brasilia” and Mexmeister Sol Lake’s 
“Cantina Blue” and “Memories Of Madrid” contain 
only traces of the overt South-of-the-Border flare 
of “The Lonely Bull” or “El Presidente.” 

“T never thought of the Tijuana Brass as 
a Latin sound,” Alpert has insisted. “The name 
threw people. It had no relation to Latin music 
in my head. I was always trying to keep evolving 
with the sound and trying new ideas.” 

One significant part of this evolution was 
Alpert’s work with guitarist John Pisano. “T was 
using him to work out some of the arrangements 


I had and the ideas I had for songs,” explains Alpert. “He was a 
great person for me to lean on because he had great command of 
harmony and chords. It was really nice to be able to work with 
him.” After using Pisano’s “Felicia” on !/Going Places!!, Alpert 
collaborated with him on “Plucky” for What Now My Love and 
recorded another Pisano original that would become a Tijuana 
Brass favorite, “So What’s New.” Says Alpert, “I wasn’t doing John 
a favor by recording it. I really liked the song; I thought the melody 
was great.” 

“So What's New” was quickly snapped up to be the theme to 
The Lloyd Thaxton Show, yet another Tijuana Brass tune to end up 
in the licensing stratosphere. “Mexican Shuffle” had already helped 
sell Clark’s Teaberry Gum and both “Whipped Cream” and “Spanish 
Flea” would help define a TV game-show generation as themes to 
The Dating Game. “I was very conscious of not having my songs 
played on anything with a cheesy look to it or a product I wouldn’t 
subscribe to,” Alpert says of his choices to loan out his songs. “The 
Dating Game just took ‘Spanish Flea’ and ran with it. And trust me, 
there was a huge plus side to that for us.” 

Like all of the Tijuana Brass albums before it, What Now My 
Love was recorded with engineer Larry Levine at Gold Star Studios. 
Alpert wasn’t Gold Star’s only famous resident. It was also the 
legendary home of Phil Spector’s path-breaking Wall of Sound 


sessions. On his next album, 1966's S.R.O., Alpert would even take 
a stab at the Spector sound on “Flamingo.” With so few musicians 
as constants in Alpert’s revolving session roster, his greatest 
collaborator since beginning the Brass in 1962 had become the 
studio itself — its intimate, confined quarters and warm echoes 

as much a part of the TJB sound as his own trumpet leads. 

“You get used to putting guitars in a particular place, drums 
in their own little home, 
the marimba had its 
little spot,” Alpert 
remembers of his years 
returning to Gold Star. 
“It was a comfortable 
place. You didn’t have 
to get used to it. It was 
a studio where the 
sound inside the studio 
was always a little 
different than when you 
walked into the control 
room. The studio had 
a warm sound to it 
and a wonderful echo 





chamber. Some studios sound good when you are playing in them 
— trumpets sound like trumpets, guitars sound like guitars — 
and that was one of the features of Gold Star. Plus, because it 
was a small room, there was good communication between all 
the musicians. The environment was just right.” 

Gold Star had been an integral part of the Brass sound since 
1964’s South Of The Border, the third release of Alpert’s unique 





trumpet-led merger of instrumental jazz and pop originally 
inspired by the mariachi fanfare he heard one afternoon at a 
Tijuana bullfight. “There was something about that afternoon,” 
Alpert remembers, “The feeling of the stands, the feeling of the 
whole way it was presented — it was something that touched 
me. I had never experienced anything like that before. So I got 
this inspiration to try to translate the feeling of that afternoon 
into a sound.” 

By the time What Now My Love was released in 1966, that 
sound had kept evolving and spawning hits. From 1962 to 1969, 
Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Brass had 14 Top 40 hit singles. After 
Presley, The Beatles and Frank Sinatra, they were the fourth top- 
selling album artist of the 60s. Their music left its mark on the 
birth of orchestral disco (British disco pioneer Biddu was a huge 
Alpert fan), deep house (Larry Heard sampled Alpert for his 1999 
track “Beyond”), Latino hip-hop (L.A.’s Delinquent Habits sampled 
“The Lonely Bull”) and ’90s grunge rock (Soul Asylum paid tribute 
to Alpert on their Clam Dip & Other Delights). Most recently, the 
music is referenced in novels by the likes of Jonathan Franzen, 
Wally Lamb and Haruki Murakami and is a regular on suggested 
song playlists in how-to books like Weddings For Dummies 
and The Art Of The Cocktail Party: The Complete Guide To 


Sophisticated Entertaining. 











Over the years the Brass inspired plenty of Alpert impostors, 
who scanned Mexican and U.S. maps for band names. To name 
just a few, there were the Guadalajara Brass, Mexicali Brass, 
Monterey Brass, Acapulco Brass, Tequila Brass, Nashville Brass, 
Waikiki Brass and, perhaps most notably, the Mariachi Brass, 
which featured jazz icon Chet Baker and legendary producer Jack 
Nitzsche teaming up on songs like “Speedy Gonzales,” “Tequila” 
and the Marty Robbins Texas border classic “El Paso.” 

“There are people who tried to copy me,” Alpert admits. “There 
are people who thought what I did was hip or corny. But I was 
one of the rare musicians who combined the art of producing a 
record and playing at the same time. I never thought about how 
other people thought of me as a musician. To me it didn’t matter. 
I was just doing what was coming out of me, which was why it 
was successful.” 

There were also, of course, numerous parodies of the Brass 
sound. The most memorable was released directly in the wake of 
What Now My Love: comedian Lou Jacobi’s Al Tijuana And His 
Jewish Brass. Tucked between Jacobi’s goofs on “Strangers In The 
Night” and “Peter Gunn” was his own version of Alpert’s “What 
Now My Love.” Before the faux Alpert trumpet arrives, we hear 
Jacobi announce, “This is one of my favorites, and with any luck, 
it'll be one of your favorites too.” 
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It wasn’t luck that Jacobi and the rest of the Bre 
lacked — it was Alpert’s ability to spot immortal 
rearrange them into his own sound. What Now My 
all the Brass albums before it, was another example 
impromptu performance style. Save for moments 0 
tinkering on his trumpet, no Tijuana Brass songs wé 
rehearsed before entering the studio. For Alpert, it 
great secret of the Tijuana Brass success. 

“T never played the songs before recording ther ve 
“T wanted them to be fresh. The people who wanted 5 mula 
my sound never got it, because they were putting it dov d 
and playing it note for note; they didn’t have the ene 

it. Theirs was coming from their head. Mine was com 
heart.” 

And as to all the musical giants he was sharing 
with: The Beatles, Miles Davis, Elvis? “I was a big jaz 
says, ‘I liked The Beatles, but the only way you can s 
an artist is to reflect what you are feeling. I never trie 
anything I wasn’t.” 

Josh Kun is Associate Professor of English at UC Riverside 

Audiotopia: Music, Race, And America, due later this year from UC Pre 


have appeared in The New York Times, The Los Angeles Times, The 
in numerous books and journals. He is currently writing a bo 
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4. It Was of Very Good Year . . 

5. So What's New? . 

6. Plucky . 
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